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It is to be regretted that Dr. Rivers has not subjected the concept 
"classificatory" to a historical analysis. From Morgan's earliest state- 
ment on the Iroquois nomenclature (League of the Ho-de-no-sau-nee, 
pp. 85, f.), it is clear that what impressed him most was the notion of 
merging the collateral in the lineal line (Kroeber's Category 2). A 
definition based on this principle obviates the objection that our system 
is also "classificatory" and at the same time it leaves open the possi- 
bility that the primitive systems now loosely grouped together as 
"classificatory" may represent a number of distinct types, for the defi- 
nition of which Kroeber's (and other) categories may prove useful. The 
preponderating use of reciprocal terms perhaps sets off some systems as 
clearly from the Iroquois-Siouan systems as the latter are distinguished 
from our own in point of Category 2. 

Another serious lack is the absence of any suggestion that a given 
system may be complex, i.e., may embody elements borrowed from with- 
out. This possibility, which is strongly supported by the geographical 
distribution of certain elements, might well have been emphasized by 
Dr. Rivers, who has so vigorously insisted on the historical analysis of 
cultures. 

In spite of these reservations Dr. Rivers' essay remains one of the 
most stimulating of recent ethnological productions. We cannot be 
too grateful to him for again directing attention to a field in which perhaps 
more rigorous logic is required and possible than in any other branch of 
sociological research. 

Robert H. Lowie 

American Museum of Natural History 



In Freedom's Birthplace. A Study of the Boston Negroes. By 
John Daniels. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1914. Pp. xiii+496. $1.50. 

Roughly, one-third of Mr. Daniels' book is devoted to a history and 
description of Boston's Negro population from 1638 to the present. The 
remaining chapters are concerned with social construction and ethical 
growth, the Negro church, the ballot, economic achievement, and the 
future of the Negro. While the study is nominally confined to the 
Boston situation, it is constantly kept in touch with the whole sweep of 
Negro development in the country at large. This method has the 
distinct advantage of enabling the author better to emphasize the two 
facts with which he is chiefly concerned — the Negro's use of his freedom 
and the reaction of the Negro and the Negro problem on Boston itself. 
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The passionate sentiment, first for emancipation and then for equality, 
which found its most vivid center in Boston has been supplanted by 
an attitude of disillusionment and distrust. The old Negro families of 
the heroic age have disappeared and their place has been taken by an 
increasingly inferior type of raw immigrants from the far South. This 
present attitude to the Negro in Boston is typical of the changing 
northern opinion, which is gradually assimilating itself to the southern 
point of view with reference to the racial quality of the Negro. 

Mr. Daniels is a clear, incisive critic, whose virile sympathy for the 
Negro is always held in check by his discriminating candor. The Negro 
has two inherent defects — lack of self-reliance and incapacity for co- 
operation. His easy-goingness and lack of stamina are the chief causes 
of his economic weakness, and these are peculiarly fatal defects amid 
the tense competition of northern industrial society. Moreover, Negroes 
with specialized skill are increasingly remaining in the South. The lack 
of social co-operation grows out of the racial tendency to envy and 
jealousy; "no other racial group in the city is so much given to petty 
dissension, and so obviously lacking in unity and the spirit of unity." 
To these causes is due the growing discrimination against the Negro, 
the reality of which, in Boston, Mr. Daniels frankly admits. "If by 
some miracle the present industrial prejudice against the Negroes could 
be made to disappear overnight, no doubt the immediate effect would 
be that the latter would suddenly rise many degrees in the industrial 
scale. But they would not retain their higher position long. As their 
actual industrial unfitness made itself evident anew, discrimination 

based on this unfitness would again come into being That is to 

say, the present industrial standing of the negro people is roughly com- 
mensurate with their present actual industrial worth" (p. 325). 

It is exactly in the line of social co-operation, wherein the Negro is 

shown to be weak, that the best hope for his progress would naturally 

lie. For, as Dr. Robert A. Woods points out in his introduction to the 

present volume, the Negro population ought to be regarded as an 

unassimilated social group, comparable with the foreign colonies in the 

cities. Group solidarity, if the Negro had it, would bring him a certain 

degree of "collective power in hand" independent of the exigencies of 

any appeal to the doctrine of abstract rights. That the Negro is in 

need of such blunt self-assertion in Boston is perhaps less strikingly 

significant of his own tendencies than it is of the changed attitude of 

Boston itself and of the North in general. 

Ulysses G. Weatherly 
Indiana University 



